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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOOD STORE. WEBER, OERNEA & 00., 
Fine Black and Striped Silks for Friends ; 
Fine Plain amd Plaid Silks for Friends ; 
Fine Mohairs and Alpacas for Friends ; 
Fine Madonnas and Sultannas for Friends ; 
Fine Ginghams and Lawns for Friends ; 
Fine Book Muslin for F:iends ; 
Fine Flannels and Linens for Friends ; 
Fine Gloves and Mitts for Friends ; 
Fine Cassimeres and Cloths for Friends ; 

The finest stock of goods adapted to the wants of 
Friends in America. 


JOHN H. STOKES. 
LATE 


STOKES & WOOD, 
8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. 


N. B —Samples sent by mail aod goods by express 
when desired, 


SAMUEL MAROT. 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


Dealer in Sterliog Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Catlery; &c., 


814 CHESTNU?P STREET (24 floor), PHILA. 








IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
No, 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 









Invite the atten'ion of Friends to their complete 
assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
inspection. 
I. FP. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 
Manofacturer and dealer in fine 


WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfally invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICE LOW. 
Particular attention given to the wants.of Friends. 
Wedding Oards and Certificates; Visiting FURNITURE. 
Cards and Engraving generally. Established t ty-five by 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING. 








8. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Wainnt 
and Cottage Hurniture, Spring, Hait and Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


No. 526 Cattowaitt Street, Para. 


- OARFPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, THE 
m29ps28 4«©=s_—s« 33.-« Worth Second St.; Philada, 
FINE SUBURBAN ome se POR A M E R l C A ~ 
| GALE. SEWINC-MACHINE 


The residence of the late Hannah J. Williams, 


situated onc-balf mile east of Awd overlooking the DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


city of Richmond, Indiana. About 3} acres of land,| BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 
highly improved and well stocked with the finest) NoisecEss IN ITS MOVEMENT. 


varieties of fruit and ornamental trees, grapes and 
small truits. Good brick house, containing eleven COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MACHINES. . 


rooms, batb room,.water closet, hot and cold water, 
oy a ier modern ° again, . aan oe IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
cellar, well, three. cisterns, atable, w ouse, 
ebicken house, &c., &c. Io fact everything to make GABILITY OF ITS WORK: 
it a desirable home. For further particulars inquire 
of or address, 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON, 

Real Estate Agents, 
lm Richmond, Indiana. 


‘ORTH FIFTEENTH’ STREET DWELLING, }: 
1224, three-story front, threestory double 
back buildings, nine rooms, all conveniences, under- 





The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button“Hole and Over-Seam- 
ing Mathine. 
Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 
Come and see its beautiful work before purchasing 
any other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
ORRIS,-620 North Fifteenth St at AGENTS WANTED IN OITY AND OOUNTRY. 
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RAILROAD’ ir.Z” HASSLER & CO. 
BONDS wero | No. 7 Wall &&., New York. 

















































Gaucationnl. - Gaucatioual. J 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. ‘WANTED 


The Fourth Annual Catalogue of this Institution, Raat a ‘rien f 
with the minutes of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the ote oe Sethciee “Or bret poreaity ae f 
Stockbolders, is now published. Stockholders and} .-hool, The place is to be filled at once for the open- 
others desiring copies will please address ing of Pall term. Address “Principal,” office of 

EDW. H. MAGILL, President. Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Tth St. 


ee ADs. — MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
This Institution has a healthy and beautiful loca- : — GIRLS. 

tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co.,} The Spring Session of Moorestown Boarding 

Pa. The Spring and Summer term commences on | School for Girls, will commence 4th mo. 14th, and 


the 17th of Second month, 1873. Terms $85 per| Close 6th mo. 28th, 1873. For circulars apply to 
session of twenty weeks. MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, 


Thorough and careful instruction is given inevery| 3¢ Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 





department. For circulars address the Principal. DD ae 
2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. | For small children. Also summer boarding for the 


= same. Address Sarah E. Fell, Mechanicsvile, Bucke 


CHESTER AC ADEMY, Co., Pa., or meet Teacher at 144.N. Tih St., Phila, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. Co., PA. | 4t mo. 12th, from 10 A. M. till noon. 








The limited number of boardi ils received ' 
in thie school are actonll members of the Princi- SHOEMAKER BROS., 
’s family. $5 k t.e whol 
pals family $8 per peek cover te wholeexpense.) yormerly at #80 Marke Street. 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. “ 0 U S F . F U R N | S KH | N G 
EAST HAMBURG PRIENDS' INSTI- 
TUTE. GOODS, 





Epwarp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. . Cu 
Pusse A. Cornett, Preceptor. Fine tlery, 
This Institution, a boarding and day school for 
both sexes, under the care of members of the So- Plated Ware, 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles . ’ 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Spring and Fancy Articles 
term of twelve weeks the 9th day of 4th mo., 1873. ’ 
Terms for board and tuition in common English 1619 Chestnut Street, 
branches, $55. PHILADELPHIA. 


For catalogues and full particulars address 
ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, | ———— oye 


East Hamborg, Erie Co., N. Y. CRAFT & TAYLOR, 


KENNETT ‘SQUARE | RB SEMINARY FOR. (Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
GIRLS, 905 Marget Street, PHinape.enia. 


Under the supervision of Swithin C. Shortlidge,| House Furnisbing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
Principal of Kennett Square Academy for Boys, is a ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 


thorough and practical school, The pupils attend ‘ <i tlle . 

the Academy Lectures on Chemistry, Philosophy, | Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 7 
Astrovomy, &c. German, French and Spanish are OLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 

spoken io the language classes. The English branch- | spwi onarr. M. B, TAYLOR. 


ES aE 


es are taught by experienced instructors. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY. ENGRAVED FORMS 
$200 a school year for boys at Kennett Square MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Academy, Chester County, Pa., $250 including va- 
cations. This is a carefal and well disciplined home| For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
school. The Principal took a seven years courge of | whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neai 
study in New England, graduating at Exeter and| boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 
Cambridge. Competent assistants are employed. The 144 N. Seventh Bt. 
teacher of modern languages speaks French, Ger- | ———————_________L_________ 
man and Spanish. Every pupil in the institution is} 1022 FOR THE BEST 1022 
each day taught in some studies, often in all, by the . 
Principal, who personally attends to the classifica- ABROSEEENT OF CEMA, 
tion and promotion of the pupils from class to class. | Glass and Queensware, call at the Vine Street China 
For circulars address Store, 1@22 Vine. SARAH ©. KLINE. 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE. tm 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS ADE T0 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P, M. 


TERMS;—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 
The Paper is issued every week. 


The Tnrrrtrera Volume commenced on the ist of |} 


Third month, 1873, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh tha mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tares Dotars. 

SINGLE NOS, 6 CENTS, 

It is desirable that ali subscriptions should commence at 
the inning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in ongoxs, prarrs, or 
P. O. mongy-onvers ; the latter preferred. Monzy sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
POINTS OF BELIEF CONNECTED WITH AD- 
VANCEMENT IN THE “ HIGHER LIFE.” 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL,. 

“T have a baptism to be vaptized with, and how 
am I straitened till it be accomplished.—Luke zii, 50. 
(Concluded from page 67.) 

How full of kindness, Jove, and mercy, are 
all the dealings of the Good Father with 
His children! And how wisely are His dis- 
pensations adapted to their improvement and 
instruction. All the suffering that is experi- 
enced upon doing wrong, is to teach us we 
are out of the right path—are separate from 
the Divine harmony—and to induce us, b 
this instantaneous and most powerful sonal 
to return to the right way. We have gone 
in a way in which the Good: Being cannot go 
with us. He cannot go with us into sin. Our 
faces are turned from Him. Hence the voice 
is behind us, saying entreatingly, “ This is 
the way, walk thou in it.” Hence the svffer- 
ing that is experienced is never vindictive or 
retaliatory, but always reformatory and cor- 
rective, designed to protect, restore and pre- 
serve. It is the consequence of a separation 
from the Divine harmony, in which alone is 
the possibility of peace or happiness, and it 
is encouraging evidence of existing spiritual 
vitality, for through all time, wherever or 
while there is a state of doing wrong, or of 
disobedience to the Divine will, there must 
be suffering ; where there is suffering, there ia 
feeling ; where there is feeling there is life ; 






and where there is life there is hope—hope of 
reformation, and a return to obedience to 
the will of God, and restoration to His love 
and favor. 

It is a truth that all our experience main- 
tains, that “ it is forever well with the righte- 
ous, and ill with the wicked.” The wicked, 
having separated themselves from the har- 
mony of God, and from the government of 
His attributes, cannot know peace and rest. 
This must ever remain true with humanity. 
It is also true with every individual ; but it 
does not necessarily imply that the same in- 
dividual shall always remain wicked, Far 
from it. 

Our consciousness assures us that God is 
infinite in justice, mercy and goodness, as 
well as in wisdom and power ; and with these 
tonvictions of His attributes, the soul cannot 
admit of, or believe, any providences of Deity 
towards His creatures which would not be in 
harmony with these attributes. These con- 
siderations compel us to the conclusion, thata 
just and merciful Being could not inflict in- 
finite punishment for a finite offence. It is 
impossible. Such at idea contradicts the 
highest and purest conceptions impressed 
upon our consciousness in regard to the at- 
tributes of Deity, particularly His justice, 
mercy, wisdom, and power, and therefore it 
cannot be true. 

Moreover, punishment or suffering bein 
always, when imposed by a just and Sorell 
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Being, protective, corrective, or reformatory, 
and never retaliatory or vindictive, can, from 
the same considerations, continue no longer 
than means of reformation or improvement 
exist. God never conferred existence but 
to bestow ultimate enjoyment; He never 
created but to bless; and in order to believe 
that a single soul He had voluntarily brought 
into existence should be doomed to irretrieva- 
ble and everlasting torment and misery,* we 
would be compelled to believe that God, who 
is infinite in power, wisdom, and goodness, 
had undertaken a purpose which he was una- 
ble to accomplish, which I do not, I cannot, 
I dare not believe. 

But the sufferings from sin are great. It 
darkens the soul, and keeps it in bondage. 
The chains are continually galling, and like 
the plagues of Pharoah, the suffering will be- 
come more and more severe and oppressive 
the longer it is continued, even as the slaying 
of the first-born in every house, till there is 
a. willingness wrought to obey the will of 
God, and, like the prodigal, return repentant 
to the Father’s house. 

The longer this willingness is delayed, the 
severer are the judgments the soul brings 
upon itself—the greater the darkness, dis- 
tress, and misery. It should, therefore, be 
earnestly and emphatically impressed, that 
the earlier in the period of its existence the 
soul submits to the Divine government, and 
comes into harmony with the Divine attri- 
butes, the greater the happiness it enjoys. 
And as soon aa the soul is brought into a 
state in which it is willing to submit to the 
Divine government, it experiences a begin- 
ning of peace. The prodigal is returning, 
and will receive the Father’s embrace. 

Suffering being an element in the economy 
of a wise and good Providence to induce a 
departure from the evil that causes the af- 
fliction, and to bring into the path of purity, 
holiness and truth, the lower the depths of 
sin into which one has fallen, the greater 
must needs be the suffering to raise him there- 
from. 

Can there be a soul that does not possess 
some good quality—some appreciation of 
kindness and affection—which, although now 
seemingly dormant, may be awakened and 
nurtured and developed? Then, as all good 
connects itself with other good, this germ of 
good in a soul, like a little leaven, may, in a 
period of time,—a thousand, or ten thousand 
years, if it cannot be done sooner, for Deity, 
having eternity to work in, is not in a hurry, 
but can afford to wait for the stubborn will 
to be subdued, leaving it free—be caused to 


* Think of the meaning of the word everlasting, 
—that, after a million of millions of years have 
elapsed, it is no nearer its termination. 
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spread amongst the other qualities, and bring 
all into the Divine nature. 

Death cannot remove out of the reach of 
the Love, mercy and fatherly care and com- 
passion of the Good Being, nor of the wise 
and benevolent means for the improvement 
and restoration of His erring children, 80 as, 
after purification through suffering, they shall 
all voluntarily submit to His government, 
and ultimately fulfil the purpose of their 
creation, the enjoyment of happiness and 
peace. 

To the opinion that may be offered, that even 
if true, it is not best to promulgate such doc- 
trines as the ultimate salvation of all men, 
it may be replied, that God does not need 
error to uphold His government. His gov- 
ernment rests upon the eternal principles of 
Truth, justice, love and mercy, everlastingly 
active ; and whatever belief of His dealings 
with His rational creatures most accords with 
these, will be best for the one that entertains 
auch belief, and most pleasing and acceptable 
to the eternal Father. 

The acceptance, as objects of belief, of con- 
victions thus sealed apon my spiritual consci- 
ousness, accords in my view with the compre- 
hensive injunction of George Fox, “ Mind the 
Light.” The highest and purest ideas of right, 
duty and belief which a person can possibly 
gain, are those resulting from the undisturbed 
abiding convictions impressed upon his watch- 
ful consciousness, in harmony with his judg- 
ment and enlightened reason. These are the 
voice of God to him, which it is always safe 
to trust and a duty to obey, and “to resist 
the influence of which is to invite destruc- 
tion.”* As stated by “Saint Ambrose,” 
“ Nothing is so perilous in the sight of God, 
nothing so shameful in the sight of man, as 
for a person not to speak out his own con- 
victions freely.” + 

The most remarkable evidence of the love 
of God to man, is that He conferred on him, 
His creature, power even to rebel against Him- 
self his Creator! Let us learn a lesson from 
passing events. How do the higher and 
nobler feelings of our nature glow with de- 
light at the magnanimity of our Government 
in granting amnesty oak forgiveness to those 
who rebelled against it and endeavored to 
take its life, on the simple conditions of a re- 
turn to obedience and loyalty! Now, “ He 
that planted the ear, shall He not hear? He 
that formed the eye, shall He not see?” 
—(Pesalm xciv, 9.) So, He that implanted 
this feeling of high appreciation of clemency 
and forgiveness in the hearts of the purest, 
the noblest, and the best of the race, must not 


* Hawkesworth. 


t Quoted by “Father Hyacinthe” in a letter to 
the N. Y. Independent. 
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al! His doings and dealings be in harmony 
therewith? Read in this light, how greatly 
are the beauty and interest increased to the 
tender and sensitive soul, in reading the 
a Psalm, and many other portions of Secrip- 
ure, 

But to return again to the subject of in- 
struetion. Had it accorded with the provi- 
dences of Omniscience to impart immediate 
positive instruction in every needed depart- 
ment of knowledge to all His children the 
world over, it is impossible to believe, since 
God is no respecter of persons, that any one 
would be ignorant of what would be beneficial 
for him to know. But Deity, in His wisdom 
and goodness, saw it to be best that man 
should labor for his knowledge as for his fuod. 
He imparted fixed and invariable properties 
and modes of action called Laws, which con- 
nect man with the universe around him by 
his threefold nature, physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual, and bestowed upon him the facul- 
ties that would enable him through these to 
acquire, by his industry, observation and ex- 
perience more and more information of their 
nature, his connection with them, and how to 
adapt himself tothem. The Good Being also 
imparted to him the power, capacity, dispo- 
sition, and will to communicate to others 
what he thus learns and acquires, in which 
there is a positive enjoyment on both sides, so 
that the light of knowledge increases and 
spreads with the continuance of the race. He 
leaves it to individuals in a community to 
have the pleasure, as social beings, to assist, 
instruct and enlighten those who are iguorant 
and in need. There is then a continued ac- 
cumulation of knowledge and experience ; 
hence progress and advancement are a natu- 
ral result of continued human existence. 


This increase in the amount of acquired 
and inherited knowledge creates a more re- 
fined sensibility of consciousness, which will 
impart a perception of true knowledge of all 
the influences of virtue and vice, so that vir- 
tue will be made to appear more and more 
lovely, and vice more and more hideous. 
Thus, in accordance with the principle of 

Darwin’s Theory of Natural Selection,” 
that . the strongest and fittest to live, sur- 
vives,” truth, love, justice, and right, being so 
much more strong and lovely, will absorb 
and root out from the soul falsehood, hatred, 
lajustice, and wrong, and triumph gloriously 
over them ; and the soul, through the opera- 
tion of these Divine Spirit-forces, which are 
the immediate action of God, becomes more 
and more assimilated to the Good Father. 

As queried by Adison in his paper on the 
Immortality of the Soul, “ How can we find 
that wisdom which shines through all His 
works, in the formation of man, without look- 
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ing on this world as only a nursery for the 
next; and, without believing that the several 
generations of rational creatures, which rise 
up and disappear in such quick succession, are 
only to receive their first rudiments of existence 
here, and afterwards to be transplanted into 
a more friendly climate, where they may 
spread and flourish to all eternity. 


“ There is not, in my opinion, a more pleas- 


ing and triumphant consideration in religion 
than this of the perpetual progress, which the 
soul makes toward the perfection of its nature, 
without ever arriving at a period in it. To 
look upon the soul as going on from strength 
to strength, to consider that she is to shine 
forever with new accessions of glory, and 
brighten to all eternity, that she will still be 
adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to 
knowledge, carries with it something wonder- 
fully agreeable to that feeling which is natu- 
ral to the mind of man. 
préspect pleasing to God Himself, to see His 
treation feeove be 

drawing nearer to Him by greater degrees of 
resemblance.” 


Nay, it must bea 


autifying in His eyes, and 


To sum up and conclude my concern. How 


thin is the partition which separates us from 
the spirit world !—the partition between life 
and death! 
stand by a beloved Friend, who retained full 
consciousness and intelligence, communicating 
with those around him in sweet affection, 
sensible that his close was at hand, and then, 
as in a moment, he passed away where no 
voice could reach him, and whence no voice 
from him could come! 
eternal silence! 


It has been my privilege to 


All was sealed in 


But, thin as the partition is, no voice ever 


comes from the other side to tell the secrets 
of the domain! By all our investigations 
and research in this field, we can make no 
discoveries | 
striking facts that the old must die, the mid- 


We know nothing but the 


dle aged may die, and the young dodie. This 
ignorance is all in wisdom. It invites us to 
examine the subject with the eye of Faith. It 
is then seen that those spiritual realities, love, 
kindness, truth, justice, purity and holiness, 
that all feel to be the true garment with 
which to be clothed for an entrance to the 
spirit world, are, like the great source from 
which they proceed, eternal in their very na- 
ture, and must therefore continue to exist 
forever. There is no element in them that 
can possibly perish. They are pure, simple 
and indestructible. It follows that the spe- 
cial existence in which these were all concen- 
trated, and which constituted it a separate or 
individual being, must also live forever—it 
must be immortal ! 

These blessed and eternal principles are all 
active powers. And the more numerous, re- 
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fined and _ those are with which any per- 
son is clothed, the more happy and useful he 
is capable of being in this life, and the better 
ve ge is he regarded for passing on to the 

igher state of existence. But these are not 
obtained without wisely directed labor. We 
must work for the food and raiment of the 
oa well as for those of the body, and 
thus live the true life, in perfect obedience to 
the will of God, so that His will is our will, 
and He our all in all, our lives being hid in 
Him. This is then “eternal life,” which ex- 
isting now with all its elements indestructible, 
must pass beyond the grave and continue on 
forever. 

And, as in this life, neither happiness 
nor usefulness depends upon the mere posses- 
sion of these bleseed principles or powers, 
without their active employment, even if such 
a condition were possible, so in the spirit 
world, it is my confident belief these are all 
actively employed in the Divine economy;as 
agents or ministering angels, diffusing the 
Divine blessings—the stronger, more ad- 
vanced and enlightened, instructing the ignor- 
ant, elevating the lowly, aiding and strength- 
ening the weaker, and helping them all up- 
ward and onward, and at the same time per- 
fecting more and more their own purification 
and refinement, and thus passing on from 
glory to glory in greater nearness to the 
eternal One forever. 

Sandy Spring, Md., 3d mo, 1873. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM MORDECAI YAR- 
NELL, 10TH Mo., 1758. 


Dear Friend:—The love I have to the 
Church in general, and particular members, 
induces me to write thee a few lines coneern- 
ing thy great undertaking to rectify those of 
our class, as I once fell into a branch of that 
business ; and though I never wanted work, 
the wages were so bad—poverty came on fast, 
so I found a necessity to fall into more prof- 
itable employment, and labor harmoniously 
with those that advocated the good cause, 
though some of them were weak instruments, 
and could do but little to promote it ; instead 
of watching for faults. For while I was in the 
speculation and close observation, I could, 
with the enemy’s help, find a multitude even 
where there was none; but, happily, chang- 
ing my calling, charity covered them; and I 
have so much better wages in this new scene 
of life, that I should be glad my brethren, 
the clergy, would generally fall into it, and 
leave judicious Elders to judge and rectify 
the Ministers, for I apprehend it is more 
their proper business, and what they are bet- 
ter qualified for than us: we being restricted 
by our great Master’s words, “judge not 
and ye shall not be judged, condemn not 
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and ye shall not be condemned, for with 
what judgment ye judge, the same shall ye 
be judged with, and with what measure ye 
mete, the same shall be measured to you 
again ; and be ye not many masters, for one 
is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren ;” and if we do not love as breth- 
ren, be pitiful and courteous, and take the ad- 
vice of the Apostle, “ Let nothing be done 
through strife or vain glory, but in lowliness 
of mind, each esteeming another better than 
ourselves ; but if ye bite and devour one an- 
other, take heed lest ye be consumed one of 
another,” and the good cause betrayed we 
all pretend to promote. 


MorpeEcal YARNELL. 
JAMES HAUGHTON. 
The following, extracted by “ The Nation” 


from “Saunders’ News Letter,” is a sketch 
of James Haughton, who died 2d mo. 20th, 
in his seventy-eighth year. 
ciate of our friend Richard D. Webb, whose 
death occurred last summer, and “a gener- 
ous ally of the American abolitionists.” 


He was an asso- 


“ He took part in the anti slavery agitation 


in 1837; he was a free-trader and advocated 
direct taxation ; he was opposed to war and 


capital punishment, and for a long series of 

years he was a most strenuous supporter of 

temperance and total abstinence. He was a fel- 

low-worker in the cause of temperance with the 

late “ Father Matthew” and “ Father Spratt,” 

and lectured week after week in the further- 

ance of these objects to the poorest inhabi- 

tants in the city. He was as much respected 

by the Roman Catholic poor, amongst whom 

he labored, as by the Protestant denomina- 

tions, to one of which he belonged. The 

Dublin Mechanics’ Institute, in Lower Abbey 

Street, mainly owes its existence to his efforts, 
and he took a leading part in the movement 

which opened the Zoological Gardens, Phe- 
nix Park, to the poorest classes for one penny 
on Sundays. By bis aid thé Botanic Gardens 
were thrown open to the public on week-days 
and Sundays free of charge, and he was in- 
strumental] in having Phenix Park improved 
and the People’s Gardens planted there. He 
contributed many papers on social questions 
to the Royal Dublin Society, and to the Sta- 
tistical and Social Enquiry Society of Ireland, 
in both of which bodies he manifested a deep 
interest. His life was an exemplification of 
the principles he advocated. He was a total 
abstainer from spirituous liquors for thirty- 
five years, and a vegetarian for twenty-six 
years. Up to the time of his death he was 
President of the Vegetarian Society of the 
United Kingdom.” 


THERE is no argument so convincing of the 
divinity of religion as the life of a good man. 
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Advice by Madame Guion to a young Ecclesi- 
astic who was about to commence preaching. 

Sir :—Your simplicity and candor mightily 
please me. What you write to me concern- 
Ing your state and condition adds to the dis- 
like I always have for those who put their 
children into callings before they are capable 
of choosing for themselves. But since you 
cannot disengage yourself from your present 
state, you must make some use of it. Now, 
I cannot think that you are obliged to preach 
often ; however, to make use of your state, 
— as it is, 1 would observe these particu- 
ars. 

1. Not to preach controversy, for it often 
happens that such preach falsehood when 
they believe they preach truth; besides, no- 
thing narrows up the mind so much as that. 

2. Never preach to make ostentation of 
your knowledge or eloquence, but preach the 
Gospel simply, and above all, the Gospel of 
the Kingdom of God. Give them to under- 
stand that the Kingdom is near at hand ; that 
the source of all the disorders which now 
reign in the world (amongst these who pro- 
fess to believe the Gospel) is their neglect 
and forgetfulness of that saying of Jesus 
Christ. If they had given heed to it, they 
would have found it their incumbent duty to 
have sought this kingdom in the very place 
where Jesus Christ has told us it was, that is, 
within us. (Luke xvii. 21.) When .we seek 
it there in simplicity, and with a real intro- 
version of our minds towards God, we never 
fail of finding it there. 

3. This very thing is the beginning of the 
ways of God, which all Christians should be 
taught and instructed in. Afterwards teach 
them to retire often, and to recollect their 
minds, and seek, as Daniel says, “the face of 
the Lord.” There are hardly any persons 
who are desirous to seek God in their hearts, 
in an upright and sincere manner, but what 
find him there. (2 Cor.6 and 16.) We all 
of us are the temple of the living God, in 
whom He desires to dwell more than in tem- 

les made by men’s hands. ‘Tis this temple 

e has built Himself, where He exercises a 
perpetual priesthood, 

4. Oh! how men are to be pitied who are 
ignorant of these great truths. ‘‘ They honor 
God with their lips, but their heart is far 
from Him.” Thus their minds being alto 
= turned outwards, they know nothing 

ut what affects their senses; they are given 
over to their enemies, to impure spirits, to 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 

the pride of life; to covetousness, vanity and 
a groundless ambition. They live as without 


God, and as if they were born only for this 


world. If they pay any worship to God, ’tis 
so superficial that it makes no impression on 
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them, and all their lives long they forget that 

od, who is so near them, that they might 
enjoy and possess Him every moment. God 
has created them on purpose to make them 
infinitely happy by His possession, and they 
make themselves extremely miserable in 
striving to possess all things without Him ; 
but yet they possess nothing of what they be- 
lieve they possess, because whatsoever is 
without us, is not truly possessed, and what- 
soever may be taken from us, or we may 
lose, is not really ours,but that which is in us, 
and in which we are. This happiness is so 
great, and the possession so certain, that Jesus 
Christ assures His apostles that, “No man 
can deprive them of their joy.” 

5, Oh! what good would you not do with 
such kind of sermons. But to make them 
efficacious, those sermons must be the fruit of 
your love and entire obedience to the Spirit 
of God, and must flow from a real inward ex- 
perience. They must not be the frait of a 
dry and speculative study barely, which 
causes us to deceive ourselves by the glim- 
mering lights of our own minds, and also to 
mislead others, without designing it. I pray 
God give you not only the knowledge of what 
I tell you, but also to put you into the most 
convenient situtation for His glory, and your 
wb good. "Tis an excellent thing at first, 
and for considerable time afterwards, to kee 
a close retirement, that so we may be fill 
with the Spirit of God, and then communi- 
cate of it to others. For no man can give 
what he has not, or if he has something, he 
may give more than he can spare, not bein 
got to the fountain where he that is arriv 
may always give, and never want. 

But when a man would preach, indeed, 
and suffers himself to be moved by the Spirit 
of God, what fruit does h3 not produce? 
The greatest good of all is to gain souls to 
Him who has redeemed them with His blood. 
The misery is, that we do not profit with this 
blood, for want of a knowing how to use it, 
If you preach in this manner, you will find 
that your sermons, far from exhausting you, 
will fill you more and more with God, who 
delights to give abundantly what we shed 
abroad for His glory, without seeking our- 
selves. 





SCIENCE AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Science and Christianity have often been 
regarded as mutual antagonists, and the pro- 
gress of science deprecated as hostile to the 
Gospel. This protest is virtual infidelity. 
Such fears do the cause more injury than 
open and bitter enmity. True science and 
divine revelation cannot contradict each 
other, and must coincide so far as they cover 
the same ground. For if God is, he must 
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have put his impress on his whole creation. 
What is the science and Christianity which 
we may expect to find coincident and harmo- 
nious? Not what any scientist may term 
science, or any enthusiast or bigot term Chris- 
tianity. Science is not half, but whole truths. 
There are traths appertaining to the material 
universe of which there is no doubt. 

All is not science that claims to be so called. 
The opinions of scientific men, however plau- 
sible or probable, are not science, even though 
they extensively prevail. The development 
theory is not necessarily hostile to Christian 
or religious faith. In some aspects these 
theories are inviting on religious grounds. But 
after all they are merely hypotheses. In their 
present form they have no validity against 
the testimony, experience and intuitions on 
which Christian faith reposes. What is the 
Christianity we are to maintain? The relig- 
ious and ethica! teaching of Jesus Christ, the 
integrity and purity of his life and character, 
the reality of his divine mission as Teacher, 
Exemplar and Saviour. 

This religion has been transmitted to us in 
human language. Our concern is with the 

nuinenegs of the treasure, not of the flaw- 

essness of the vessels in which it is contained. 

Both science and Christianity rest on the 
same kind of statement, having in common 
three sources of proof or evidence, viz.: tes- 
timony, experience or evidence, and intuition. 
Scientific truth rests on accumulated and 
transmitted testimony. Natural science rests 
on natural history, which, like any other his- 
tory, is matter of testimony. Christianity has 
an historical basis, and thus far depends on 
testimony; it has its historical records, to 
which it appeals for the history and teaching 
of its founder. 

Science and Christianity rest in great part 
on experiment. In some sciences experiment 
is discoverer, guide and test. By experiment 
alone the sciences of heat, light, electricity 
and magnetism have been built up, and their 
laws are but the results of experiments gen- 
eralized. Christianity claims to be tested by 
experiment. Christianity purports to be a 
guide to virtue, a fountain of peace, a support 
in grief, a sustaining influence in death, and 
claims preéminence over other forms of belief 
and culture. Thousands have made proof of 
Christianity in these respects. Has it failed ? 

The eviderce of intuition is claimed equally 
for science and Christianity. It is the last 
test for science. It the Christian is true‘to 
his own soul, he comes in time to know from 
his own intuitions the excellence and beauty 
of his religion, and the power of its author. 
This intuitive knowledge of Christianity has 

n possessed by thousands for every one 
who has had intuitive knowledge of science. 


There is not a truth of Christianity which 
may not from its very nature become a truth 
of consciousness. Shall we accept our intul- 
tions in respect to science and refuse them in 
respect to Christianity? Science and Chris- 
tianity are equally divine, equally from the 
inspiration of God, and each has essential 
ministries for the other. 

This subject seems the great one of the day. 
Let science utter its voices and do its work ; 
let us gratefully receive the truth it gives us, 
assured that the truth of God is one, and 
must in all parts be in harmony; but our 
Office is the defense of the Gospel and its illus- 
tration in lives which shall bear some resem- 
blance to the perfect life in which it is em- 
bodied.— Dr. Peabody. 








Gop never lays more upon any one of His 
children than He will enable them to bear, 
and if thy strength be increased proportion- 
ally, it is all one for thee to lift a pound 
weight, or to lift a hundred pound weight.— 
Elias Pledger. 





INTIMACY BETWEEN PARENTS AND CHILDREN, 


Intimacy between parent and child may 
seem a strange thing to many a father and 
mother. You know that a child should re- 
spect you, you know that a child is in duty 
bound to love you, as you are to love the 
child. But you have never thought of the 
propriety, of the necessity for intimacy be- 
tween parent and child, Since the days of 
Solomon, and since the ages before Solomon, 
writers on morals have fully appreciated the 
necessity for obedience to parents; but how 
few have ever understood that the parent is 
bound in duty to be the intimate friend of 
the child! And yet a grain of intimacy is 
worth a hundred-weight of authority. Let us 
not underestimate authority either. We are 
no advocates for the weak indulgence that 
lets the child go without restraint. But inti- 
mate and confidential friendship is worth in- 
finitely more than all authority. When man- 
hood comes, the authority must cease. But 
the parent who has the confidence of his child 
has an influence over the child thac lasts for- 
ever. The strong man never outgrows the 
restraint of the parental influence, if only the 
intimacy has been kept up. While, then, a 
parent should never from mere indolence 
overlook a fault that may grow to something 
worse, whilst a parent should never from mere 
feebleness yield to a child, he should seek to 
bring every disagreement to a close as soon 
as possible. If you must carry your point, 
do so as soon as possible; if you must inflict 
punishment, let it be soon over. Get back 
on to the footing of a good understanding as 
soon as may be. There are cases in which 
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hours are necessary to bring a child to under- 
stand that you are right and he is wrong, but 
do not prolong the attitude of antagonism one 
minute longer than is absolutely needful to 
the child, remembering how precious a thing 
intimacy—the state of loving confidence—is 
to the best results in the development of a 
child. There are many enemies to this inti- 
macy—a lack of sympathy on the part of the 
parent, a lack of forbearance and charity for 
the child’s natural faults, a stern and forbid- 
ding manner, and, in short, everything that 
repels. Some parents never make an end. 
When a child has committed a fault, they 
never have done with reproving it, but keep 
a rambling fire on the subject for days and 
days, which is an admirable method of de- 
stroying intimacy, and rendering the child as 
repulsive as the parent in such a case makes 
himself.— Hearth and Home. 


Father ; neither does it lessen my hopes for 
happiness in the future, and it does not dis- 
turb my faith in the Divine inspeaking Word. 

I trust that I am not weakened, but con- 
firmed in my dependence upon God, in yield- 
ing to the conviction that He knows all things, 
and that He has wisely limited our under- 
standings to that which He deems it best for 
us to know. That He may have given per- 
ceptions to some fuithful Shouse of His law 
that have been withheld from others, may be 
a truth. It is not His power, but our knowl- 
edge that I sometimes call in question. We 
see enough in this world to convince us that 
He has endowed us with good gifts and a suf- 
ficient degree of understanding, to enable us 
to discern between that which is good and 
that which is evil. If we choose the good we 
are happy iu all that relates to our connec- 
tion with the Spirit of Truth and eternal life, 
although we may not be among the prosper- 
ous.of earth. If we choose the evil, the conse- 
quences of our misdeeds soon follow us. Vice 
and profligacy have filled the world with 
misery, whilst virtue and self-denial have 
ever been man’s salvation. 

I love the Spirit that is ready to say, 
“ Here am I,” do with me as seems good unto 
Thee ; in which the aspiration arises, “ I ask 
not to know of the future—I leave that all to 
Thee; but come to me and show me the wa 
in the present, for I am well assured that if 
Thou art with me in this life no harm can be- 
fall me, either now or hereafter.” 




































RELIGION is morality illuminated by the 
knowledge of God’s law, vitalized by faith in 
his love, glowing with answering love to him, 
and alive in loving and self-sacrificing service 
to man.—Prof. Harris. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








We were glad to have our dear aged friend’s 
letter to read. How very interesting it is to 
watch those in the decline of life bearing their 

‘living testimony to the goodness and mercy 
of our heavenly Father, and thus helping for- 
ward others of less experience, and encour- 
aging these to fulfil the labor committed to 
their charge. It is a beautiful thing to see 
the brightness of the Spirit shining out with 
such lustre in advanced years. Surely this 
of itself is a strong evidence of the truth, 
that the hand of the Lord is still as formerly 
with the children of men, and that He will 
never leave or forsake those who put their 
trust in Him. made a noise in proportion to their size with 

I feel especially grateful to thee for thy al- | the small ones, they would soon be exterminat- 
lusion to the sentiment of thy deceased rela-|ed. We may now see in our yard the wren, 
tive. What he said as related by thee is so | the sparrow, the finch, the cat-bird, the robin, 
much in accordance with my own feelings, | the blue-jay, the red-bird, and the blue-bird, 
that I was glad to know it. The subject of| and just now a pair of turtle-doves are sitting 
our future condition is one that has en-/|as in consultation about a place for a neat, 

much of my thought, without my be-| while the red-bird, with his bright plumage, 

ing able to discern anything clearly ; and as|is flitting among the evergreens, probably 

he has said, I do not want to enter into any | on the same errand. The blue-bird, a favor- 

speculation about it. I do not think, how-| ite among farmers, is industrious and harm- 

ever, that my want of confidence in those | less, feeding, I believe, on worms, and it looks 

things which I have not seen or known, in-| probable he will accept a proffered box in one 
terferes with my love for our heavenly | of our trees for a nest. 





In looking out from our country home the 
atmosphere is bright and clear, and the whole 
firmament is lighted up with a peculiar grand- 
eur. The birds are apparently vieing with 
each other as to the quantity and quality of 
their musical notes. There are, perhaps, a 
dozen holding forth from the branches of the 
trees in our yard at the same time, and I 
have observed as a genersl thing that the 
smaller the bird, the louder the note; and I 
have thought, when rightly viewed, we migbt 
see in this the providence of the Creator. For 
if the large birds, such as we use for food, 
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On such a beautiful spring morning as this, 


we may exclaim with the poet :— 


“ The world is full of beauty— 
Like the other world above, 
And if we did our duty, 
It would be fall of love.” 


How wonderful that everything in the 
universe appears perfect according to the de- 
sign of the Creator except man, who is His 
greatest and crowning work. In his fan- 
cied independence, he lives under the in- 


fluence of his selfish propensities instead of 


being guided by the Spirit, the Teacher sent 
from God, which, if allowed to rule within 
him, would preserve from cruelty and wrong, 
and lead him to do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with his God. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 12th, 1873. 


Tae Lost Sreamer.—Our readers are 
doubtless informed of the particulars of the 
most terrible disaster that has occurred at sea 
for the last fifty years ; the wreck of the steam- 
er Atlantic, of the White Star Line, on the 
3ist of last month, on the coast of Nova 
Scotia. Five hundred and twenty-five pas- 
sengers were carried down with the sinking 
ship,—and who ean estimate the sorrow and 
the loss involved. It becomes a public duty 
to question carefully the facts, and point out, 
if possible, the error that has led to such an 
awful sacrifice. We learn that the model of 
the Atlantic was such as involved great risk, 
being caleulated to insure speed rather than 
safety. Another error, almost amounting to 
a crime, was an insufficient supply of coal, 
the steamer being only furnished with fuel 
for eleven days. Being delayed by stormy 
weather, the supply of coal was exhausted, 
and it became needful to put into the harbor 
of Halifax for a supply. 

A steerage passenger who escaped the 
wreck makes the following statement, which 
may interest some who have not access to 
the daily papers: 

“T turned into my bunk about 11 o’clock, Monday 
night. The night was dark, but starlight, and the 
weather fine. I knew the ship was going into Hali- 
fax for coal. The last that I remember was that 
two bells (1 o’clock) struck. I then went to sleep, 
and I woke up with a shock, and remarked to my 
mate, “There goes the anchor.” I thought, of 














family connections. 
which cheer the hour when no stranger is present 


to admire, and which shed their sweet influence on 
all around. 


course, we were safe in Halifax harbor, but as soon 
as she made a second plunge, I said “ she’s ashore |’” 
With that we got up and dressed. 

The companionway was thronged with the lower 
steerage passengers. Seeing that the sea was com- 
mencing to break over the ship and flow down the 
companionway, I got as many as possible to take to 
the bunks and hold on by the iron stancheons. 
There we remained till after daylight. The ship 
bad fallen over and the steerage was full of water, 
one side only being out of it. Our only chance of 
escape was the ports. A number of men, probably 
twenty, got out through the ports to the side of the 
vessel. J remained until all who were alive were 
out. There were a great many drowned in their 
bunks, and others were drowned while trying to 
reach the ports. I got out through the port and 
held fast to the side of the ship for about two hours, 
and then went to the shore by the life line. When 
I left the ship there were still a great many in the 
rigging.” 

In view of the precious freight of human 
life which every ocean steamer bears forth, 
let us hope that this sad experience will be a 
means of preveating such disasters in future. 





MARRIED, 
HARROP—HOWARD.—On the 26th ult., ander 


‘the care of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, N. 


J., at the residence of the bride’s parents, Charles T. 
Harrop, of Philadelphia, to Anna, daughter of Mil- 
ler Howard, of Ellisdale, N. J. 


——- +0 


DIED. 


GARRETSON.—On the 24th of Second month, 
1873, Barzillai Garretson, in the 62d year of his 


age. He was formerly a member of Warrington . 


Monthly Meeting, Pa., but several years ago re- 
moved to Lacelle Co., IIl., and lately to Lewis, Cass 
Co., Iowa. 

IRISH.—On the 25th of Third mo., 1873, at Qua- 
ker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y., Phebe M., wife of 
David A. Irish and daughter of Joseph T. and the 
late Sarah H. Hallock, aged 28 years ; a member of 
Oblong Monthly Meeting. Her life was one of much 
bodily suffering, which she endured with great pa- 
tience, her constant desire being te live in a thank- 
ful state of mind to the Giver of her many blessings. 
In her large circle of attached friends she was a 
bright example and cheerful companion. 

KIRK.—On the 23d of Ninth mo., 1872, at Dub- 
lin, Ind., Sarah W. Kirk, aged about 74 years ; an 
Elder of Milford Monthly Meeting. 

WRIGHT.—On the 16th of Eleventh mo, 1872, at 
bis residence in Adams Co., Pa., Charles S. Wright, 
in the 57th year of his age ; a member of Monallen 
Monthly Meeting. 

BASSETT.—On the 22d of Third mo., 1873, Har- 
riet, daughter of Elisha and Hannah Ann Bassett, of 
Salem, N. J., in the 19th year of her age. Precious 
above all others are those qualities which are best 
discovered in the quiet istercourse of home and 
Dear are those dispositions 


Thus does the life of this dear young 
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Friend impress us; and long may her sweetness of 
spirit and purity of heart linger upon our memory, 
inciting us to perform the work of the hour that the 
preparation for death may go hand in hand with 
the work of life. 

PYLE. —On the 19th of Third mo., 1873, at the 
residence of her father, Thomas Trago, in Dramere 
Township, Lancaster Co., Pa., Emily T. Pyle, in the 
44th year of her age; a member of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting. 

MOREY.—On the 11th of Third mo., 1873, at Nas- 
sau, N. Y., Lydia M. Robinson, wife of P. Gardner 
Morey, and daughter of the late Henry M. Robinson, 
of Ghent, in the 33d year of her age; a member of 
Hudson Monthly Meeting. 








“ FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATURAL 
HISTORY CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA.—DE- 
CEMBER 13, 1872.” 

(Concluded from page 93.) 

A walk along our busy streets or by the 
hedge-adorned homes of West Philadelphia 
gives ample opportunity for making acquaint- 
ance with some habits and habitations of our 
too common drop-worm, and to suggest an 
explanation 6! what at first seems inexplica- 
ble, that follicles thatched with arbor-vitse 
leaves were observed hanging from the twigs 
of a maple tree, when the nearest arbor- 
vitze was distant about thirty feet. On one 
occasion, a larva having nearly completed 
-his house in the locality where he found fit- 
ting material, was occupied in transferring it 
to the locality where he wished to spend his 
follicle life. 

But the richest study, that most fertile in 
discovery and suggestion, that which cannot 
be communicated by words alone, that which 
must be seen to be realized, requires not even 
a city walk nor the narrow limits of a city 
garden, only space for a microscope, with its 
delicate accompanying apparatus, and the 
tiny objects for inspection. Who of us can 
ever forget the impression made upon the 
mind in first witnessing the various and vary- 
ing forms, the rapid evolutions, the agile 
movements of some of the infusoria and ani- 
malcula; or in tracing the analogies of cili- 
ated and zoosporic motion ; or of the circula- 
sory organs and circulation of the plant and 
the animal? We are lost as we wander along 
the borders of a seemingly intermediate king- 
dom, whose inhabitants present so dubious a 
character (if a drop of jelly can be said to 
present a character) that we know not whether 
to address our fellow creatures, as “ Ye ani- 
mals!” or “Ye plants!” So similar are 
these simple torms of life, that we must ap- 
ply other tests than that of eyesight to dif- 
ferentiate the Amebzx and the Monera. 
Time, however, never fails to develop from 
the jelly spot the life, be it plant or animal. 

, baffled, we pass on to more decided forms, 
such as the common but minute Protococcus 
viridis, a simple cell reproduced by cell-divi- 
















sion, clothing the trees with brilliant green 
on these moist autumnal days; or to the 
more complexly organized Verrucaria, a crus- 
taceous lichen, which had almost covered the 
piece of sandstone on which it grew ; whose 
mycelium, penetrating the hard stone, is one 
of Nature’s earliest rock disintegrators. A 
lighter color in the stone marked the extent 
of the thallus on which the apothecia ap- 
peared as tiny black dots arranged in concen- 
tric circles. A vertical section of one of 
these apothecia showed them to be raised and 
rounded bodies, perforated by numerous small 
openings, and showed also the spores in their 
cases, and, magnified five hundred diameters, 
the nucleoli and little oil-globules within the 
tiny oval and pointed spore. Still more in- 


teresting did we find a lichen growing on some 
fragments of bark chipped from the forest 


tree. Belonging to the family Graphida, 


this humble cryptogam, this lichen spot is so 
intimately blended with the vegetative struc- 
ture of the prouder phenogam that we can-~ 
not draw the line between them. All over 
these faded-looking spots on the bark are en- 
graved, like mysterious letiers, trivially called 
“ Scripture-wort,” dark lines curved, branch- 
ing and irregular. These are the apothecia; 
the gray spota, the thalloid patches. Only a 
few gonidial cells, imperfectly differentiated, 
were found on examining a transverse section 
of the thallus. These cells, measuring ;+y55 
of an inch, and imbricated in fifteen separa- 
ble layers, numbered 15,000,000 in each 
square inch of thallus! How strange and 
mysterious these black lines look! More- 
over, they are very ancient ; for these biero~ 
glyphics of the forest were written before 
man had yet come upon the scene; the weird 
types were set away back in the structural 
activity of the primeval forests with ink so 
indelible that all the storms of uncounted 
centuries have not erased them from the 
trees. Illegible are they te the woodman 
who fells the forest giants, yet “I have found 
the Rosetta Stone that will help to interpret 
their significance; the microscope is that Ro- 
setta Stone, and it stands before us to-night 
marvellously perfected.” The spores of this 
Graphis measure in longest diameter only 
about ;4, of an inch; in shortest, about 
eos; they are pale-green, nucleated, ani~- 
mated, vegetable atoms, by whose side a mus- 
tard seed would be a Mt. Washington among 
mole hills. Nor would it be easy to get pos- 
session of these little atoms were it not that 
this Graphis, in common with many fungi 
and lichens, is hygrometric, so that when wet 
the paraphyses swell and force the spores out 
of their sacs. Ifa drop of water is let fall 
upon the apothecia, the spores will be ejected 
and may be carefully collected on a thin 
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glass. Other organs than spores and para- 
physes, thallus and gonidia are concerned in 
the reproduction of this tiny growth. Minute 
points on portions of the thallus indicate the 
position of the spermagonia. These supposed 
analogues of the anthers in the higher plants 
are lined with delicate filaments imbedded in 
& transparent jelly. These filaments are sep- 
tate, and give off showers of little rods or 
Joints about 5), of an inch in length. 

_ Here follows an account of the interesting 
investigations of Dr. Hunt, of the entrance 
into life of an infant mountain trout, and its 
premature death. As this has already been 
published in our columns we omit it. 


“Six years of success and failure, of tri- 
umphs and of defeats, have been passed to- 
gether, and the roll-call has been broken only 
by the optional resignation of members,” 
whose removal from the city, or whose want 
of leisure to engage in loved pursuits, obliged 
them to withdraw from the Club. One of 
these, the late John G. Moore, whom we 
valued as an enthusiastic worker in the do- 
main of natural science ; an earnest, succes- 
ful teacher; a modest, upright and noble 
man, ceased from his earthly labors last 
April. “ But forthe first time in the history 
of our little Club, a black mark stands upon 
our roll-call ; a vacant place is felt at our 
table.” Just when the beautiful spring 
flowers she so loved to study in our company 
were coming into visible life, Dr. Ann Pres- 
ton passed away from among the living. 
That which we knew and loved as our fellow 
member, we shall never see again with our 
present senses, and as we sit here this night, 
dimly realizing this momentous and solemn 
truth, I utter the feeling of the Club when I 
say we are all mourners. But is it an evil 
thing to mourn? Is sorrow so altogether sor- 
rowful that no harvest can be gathered from 
its stubble? We need the ministration of 
sorrow to deepen our appreciation of solid 
joy ; we need possibly to wear the heavy gar- 
ment of bereavement, before we can live a 

urer and a higher life, in which faith in 

tter things shall remain with us after all 
else shall have passed away. To know a hu- 
man mind—that is one worth knowing—I 
esteem among my great privileges. Dr. Pres- 
ton was distinguished by the possession of 
large intellectual gifts, allied with an incor- 
ruptible morality which neither place nor 
appointment could pervert, and which com- 
manded or won respect from all classes, even 
from those who differed widely from her in the 
main work of her life. Added to these gifts 
was a charming ideality which elevated her 
far above the merely real in life, and which 
also added an indescribable charm and em- 
bellished all her earnest work. Dr. Preston 


was characteristically liberal in her interpre- 
tation of the facts and incidents of human 
life. A philosophy broader than that of any 
sect identified her in thought and in aspira- 
tion, if not in life-work, with all who longed 
for the realization of a better life. Before all 
mere intellectual attainments, it was her ob- 
ject so to discipline her mind as to arrive at 
the full recognition and philosophical acqui- 
escence in the inevitable tendencies and re- 
sults of things. On all serious subjects, I 
found her ready to accept the demonstrated 
facts of physiological science, and without 
superstition or bigotry, not suspicious of ul- 
terior or final results, provided only that it 
was the light of truth that fell across her 
pathway. 

Her nature was so organized as to be capable 
of continuous growth, but her culture was too 
strictly disciplined by inductive science to 
venture into regions entirely beyond the com- 
prehension of human faculties. Her faith, in 
its very simplicity, was unspeakably sublime. 

In life, Dr. Preston was successful. When 
a lone woman, by mere ability of worth and 
merit, and without speculative hazard, earns 
and maintains an independent position in 
modern society, she is indeed successful. That 
our member did by the pursuit of her profes- 
sion,when for a woman to enter the profession 
at all was considered hazardous or at least ex- 
perimental. 


Dr. Preston was prominent among those 
who first advocated medical education for 
women, and at a time, too, when such ideas 
had a different significance from what they 
have now. Liberal and advanced in her 
views and culture, her teaching as a Profes- 
sor of Physiology to women embodied a fair 
and faithful exposition of the science as now 
understood by the regular profession ; and 
her sympathetic kindness and high honor as 
a physician secured her numerous patients, 
and won her many friends, while at the same 
time she commanded the respect of the wor- 
thy and prominent among the educated phys- 
cians of our city and country. But to have 
done all this, with innumerable other official 
and social duties, proved a burden heavier 
than her organization could bear. The gifted 
ones among us have a fatal facility for over- 
work. The intellectual man or woman isthe 
only real worker in the world. When fa- 
tigued, the muscles that have pounded the 
anvil all day may rest all night; but who 
shall calm the wild waves of that cerebral 
storm that lash with wildest frenzy the vic- 
tims of overwork? Death comes as the 
proper and inevitable result of organic change 
in a body no longer capable of manifesting 


the phenomena of life. And can we call this 
an evil? 
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__When we are compelled to arrange the 
silent drapery of Ceath around one we have 
loved, our emotional nature, of course, is 
deeply stirred; but after the storm shall 
have passed over, if better thoughts and a 
purer life enable us to gather flowers of im- 
mortal fragrance and beauty from the soil 
we have watered with tears, our compensation 
is great, and we can live henceforth in closer 
harmony with nature, and recognize more 
clearly the conditions on which we enjoy for 
a time all good and beautiful things of life. 
Truly we are called to a high culture even in 
this life, and need all the helps we can obtain ; 
but as humble children, sporting in the great 
suggestive nursery of life, and as loyal stu- 
dents of science, we must learu to see all 
things in their true light, waiting in sublime 
patience just at the line where knowledge 
ends. But we do gather this lesson from a 
proper study of all living things, that every 
organization, by virtue of some general law, 
is advancing towards a higher manifestation 
of life; and it is not at all probable, there- 
fore, that man, gifted with distinctive facul- 
ties, forms the only exception to the rule. If, 
therefore, in other conditions of life, probably 
impending for all, we shall obtain faculties 
differing in nature from the present, and 
needing higher and other compensations for 
their full exercise and growth, we may sweetly 


4 rest in the hope that our condition will be un- 


speakable and full of glory. 


“So death becomes 
Man's final remedy; and, after life, 
Tried in sharp tribulation, and refined 
By faith and faithfal works, to second life, 
Waked in the renovation of the just, 
Resigns him up with heaven and earth renew’d.” 


_ Happily we are not shut up to the conclu- 
sions and probabilities of the scientist ; for, 
wide and glorious as is his sphere of observa- 
tion, it is not his to mount into the higher 
sphere of mind and spirit, except as these 
are incidentally influenced by matter. With 
all his reasoning, the acute and nature-wor- 
shipping Greek never attained to the knowl- 
edge of the resurrection of the dead, till 
Paul, the eloquent, drawing his illustration 
from the processes of germination and growth 
in vegetable life, authoritatively taught 
that ‘‘the body, sown in weakness, is raised 
iD power; it is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body: and when this mor- 
tal shall have pat on immortality, Death is 
swallowed up in victory.” Happy they who 
have this well-grounded “ faith, the evidence 
of things not seen.” 

During one of the last conversations I was 
favored to have with Dr. Preston, in the li- 
brary so well known to us all, she expressed 
& hope, mingled, however, with much doubt, 


that her health might be sufficiently restored 
to enable her to devote two or three years 
longer to her profession. I asked: “ But if 
this is denied you, can you not find great sat- 
isfaction in realizing that you have accom- 
plished for your sex, and for the general good, 
more than any other living woman has done?” 
A radiant smile lighted up that face as she an- 
swered with childlike and earnest simplicity : 
“ When I commenced life, I never purposed 
such a work. I only followed as I was led.” 
Thus shortly before her death did she testify 
her obedience tothe still small voice and to 
the Divine guidance. 
“Here in the quiet earth, they laid apart 
No man of iron mould and bloody hands,; 
Who sought to wreak upon the cowering lands 
The passions that consumed his restless heart ; 
But one of tender spirit and delicate frame, 
Gentlest in mien and mind 
Of gentle womankind, 
Timidly shrinking from the breath of blame; 
One in whose eyes the smile of kindness made 
Its haunt, like flowers by sunny brooks in May ; 
Yet at the thought of others’ pain, a shade 
Of sweeter sadness chased the smile away. 
Her soft hand put aside the assaults of wrath, 
And calmly broke in twain 
The fiery shafts of pain, 
And rent the nets of passion from her path. 
By that victorious hand despair was slain. 
With love she vanquished hate, and overcame 
Evil with good in her great Master’s name.” 


=~. 








THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
No. 6. 
Causes of Declension Continued. 


The next two propositions, which relate to 
the disposition of Friends of the present day 
to rest satisfied with what their forefathers 
have done, and the prevailing lifelessness of 
the religious meetings, and the undue im- 
portance attached to the regular attendance 
of meetings, require but a brief exposition. 

Motion and activity constitute the.life of 
the universe; both in physical creation and 
in human society this is the all-pervadin 
law; so that we instinctively come to rega 
stillness and death as inseparably connected. 
Throughout the universe all is incessant mo- 
tion. The waters of our globe and the air 
we ‘breathe depend, for their healthfulness 
and purity, upon constant motion. The fac- 
ulties of mind bestowed upou us by an all- 
wise Creator, find also their normal condi- 
tion only in activity. Their use and gratifi- 
cation constitute all there is for us of life 
and happiness. The field for their exercise 
is spread out before us in the knowledge that 
from infancy each one of us must acquire for 
himself the conditions essential to life in 
the broader fields of science and philosophy, 
and in the never-ending contest between 
right and wrong, truth and error. And what 
is true of individuals in this respect, is true 
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also of organized bodies and communities. 
The law to which all must conform, who 
would enjoy to the full the bounties of a be- 
nevolent Creator, is that of progress toward a 
higher development of all our powers, and a 
higher knowledge of, and obedience to, the 
laws and the will of the common Father, as 
embodied in the truths of science, morality 
and religion. 

The writer has remembered from boyhood 
the declaration of this same truth as more 
immediately applicable to religious organi- 
zations by an eminent minister among friends. 
It was in substance, that whenever any reli- 
gious society comes tothe conclusion that it 
has gone far enough, and accomplished its 
work, from that day it may date its apostacy. 

It is not to be denied that Friends every- 
where have for several generations come to 
lean and dwell too much upon what their 
forefathers have done, instead of doing for 
themselves as they did. To have our short- 
comings presented to us in their true aspect 
is the best incentive to reformation, but by 
cloaking themselves with the reputation 
earned by the society in former times, Friends 
of the present day have, in a great measure, 
become blinded to their dwarfed condition, as 
compared with their ancestors, who were pio- 
neers in the crusade of light against dark- 
ness. For though it is not to be denied that 


general civilization has much advanced, and 
that there has been, in a moral point of view, 
much change for the better among Friends 
generally in two hundred years ; yet there is 
as much for Friends of the present genera- 
tion to do in their day as there was for their 


forefathers in theirs. Though we may con- 
sole ourselves for the time being with what 
asa society we have done, we cannot shield 
ourselves from the consequences of a present 
state of inanity, which must lead inevitably 
to death if long enough continued. 


The lifelessness of religious meetings is one 
of the consequences of the self-satisfied con- 
dition before alluded to. For this, however, 
there are also causes of a more specific char- 
acter, of which it is provosed now to speak. 
We have already said in substance that the 
long continuance of any unvarying routine 
of religious exercise may of itself render it 
lifeless; and this may also apply to our 
mode of worship, chiefly by silent meetings. 
It must not be supposed, however, that it is 
intended to say or to intimate anything ip 
the slightest degree derogatory to that form 
of worship; on the contrary it is regarded 
as furnishing the most favorable conditions 
possible for true and acceptable worship, 
which is understoood to be to seek to know, 
and to do the will of our Heavenly Father 
concerning us. And if he is ever-present 
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with us by his light shining in our hearts, as 
we profess to believe, where else can we 80 
wash the communion with Him that we 
desire? And if we are to look within, how 
so well can we do it as when assembled in 
reverential silence with our minds collective- 
ly and individually gathered tc the one ob- 
ject ? 

But excellent as is the system of silent 
worship, and beautifully consistent with the 
idea of the presence of the Divine essence 
in the mind of each one of us, it is to be 
feared that this also has become too much a 
formality. We may deceive one another, we 
may even deceive ourselves, but we cannot 
deceive the Almighty. The act of assem- 
bling ourselves together at stated times, how- 
ever frequently and regularly, will avail noth- 
ing unless accompanied by an abnegation of 
self, the renunciation of all mere worldly 
thoughts and desires, and yielding ourselves 
to the forming hand of Divine goodness, de- 
siring only to be strengthened in our love 
to God and love for one another. It is the 
bringing of ourselves into thishumble and 
teachable condition of mind, even though it 
be in the fields or in the woods, or in the 
midst of our daily avocations, that constitutes 
worship, and not in merely coming together. 
And yet so much of the attention of Friends 
is taken up with inculcating the duty of reg- 
ularly attending meetings, that it is to be 
feared they often overlook that, without which 
the attendance of meetings is but the merest 
form. The attendance of meetings is but a 
means to an end and not the end itself, as 
might seem to be supposed. Small meetings 
are but indications of the little religious-life 
that exists in the organized body, as the ba- 
rometer is of the state of the atmosphere, 
and the attendance of meetings under thé 
coercion of a mere feeling of duty to be pres- 
ent, can no more beget life than can the’ § 
weather be influenced by the manipulation 
of the barometer or weather vane. 


But there are yet other causes for the life- 
lessness of religious meetings, and among 
them may be mentioned the want generally of 
a larger admixture of the intellectual and the 
rational in communications from the galleries, 
and this not from any want of sufficient in- 
tellectual capacity in those occupying the 
station of Ministers, but because the public 
sentiment of the Society, or rather the senti- 
ment of the active class of members does not 
call for, or appreciate intellectual culture as 
it should. And for the same reason those 
persons most gifted intellectually, and best 
qualified by education, seldom feel called to 
the ministry, and do not take the interest in 
Society affairs that they otherwise would; and 
this is an important reason why the Society 
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has failed to exert the influence it should, 
and otherwise would, upon the religious mind 
of the present day. Circumstances have great- 
ly changed since the early days of. the Soci- 
ety, and there is a need that it should change 
also. In the religion of that day the emo- 
tional was predominant, but there is a des 
mand now for more of the intellectual. 

When traced to its ultimate source the 
error lies in regarding the cultivation and 
development of our religioas nature as @ 
separate thing from the culture of our intel; 
lectual nature, the latter being looked upon 
as having nothing to do with religion; where- 
as the two ought to be considered as insepa¢ 
rable. The command is, ‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength.” There is to be no 
reservation of any of our powers; all are to 
be made subservient to the highest object to 
which our attention can be directed, and the 
one which most concerns our own welfare, 
thet of our relations to the Brest Author of 
our existence. T. H. 8. 

UNDER THE SNOW. 
BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 
It is pleasant to think, just under the snow 

That stretches so bleak and blank and cold, 
Are beauty and warmth that we cannot know, 

Green fields and leaves, and blossoms of gold. 





Yes, under this frozen and dumb expanse, 
Ungladdened by bee, or bird, or flower, 

A world where the leaping fountains glance, 
And the buds expand, is waiting its hour. 


It is hidden now; not a glimmer breaks 
Through the hard blue ice and the sparkling drift; 
The world shrinks back from the downy flakes 
Which out of the fulds of the night-cloud sift. 


Bot as fair and real a world it is 
As any that rolls in the upper blue; 
If you wait you will hear its melodies, 
And see the sparkle of fount and dew. 


And often now, when the skies are wild, 
And hoarse and sullen the night-winds blow, 
And the lanes and hollows with drifts are piled, 
I think of the violets under the snow. 


I look in the wild flower’s tremulous eye, 
I hear the chirp of the ground-bird brown, 
A breath from the budding grove steals by, 
And the swallows are dipping above the town. 


So there, from the outer sense concealed 
It lies, shut in by a veil of snow; 
But there to the inward eye revealed, 
Are boughs that blossom, and flowers that glow. 


The lily shines on its bending stem ; 
The crocus opens ita April gold, 
And the rose uptosses its diadem 
Against the floor of the winter’s cold. 
And that other world, to my soul I say, 
That veiled and mystic world of the dead, 
Is no further away on any day 
. Than the lilies just under the snow we tread. 


— Presbyterian. 
. 
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NEVER MIND. 
What's the use of always fretting 
At the trials we shall find, 
Ever strewn along our pathway— 
Travel on and never mind. 


Travel onward, working, hoping, 
Cast no lingering look behind, 

At the trials once encountered— 
Look abead, and never mind. 


An@jf those who might befriend you, 
om the ties of nature bind, 
Should ‘vefuse'to do their duty— 
Look to Heaven, and never mind. 


Friendly words are often spoken 
When the feelings are unkind ; 

Take them for their real value, 
Pass them on, and never mind. 


Fate may threaten, clouds may lower, 
Enemies may be combined ; 

If your trust in God is steadfast, 
He will help you, never mind. 





“THE LATEST WONDER OF SCIENCE.” 

[We know of no more striking evidence of 
the wondrous power of science than the “ lo- 
cating of a fault” in the submarine wire which 
connects the continents. This article from 
the Ledger of Third month, 13th, explains 
with great clearness how the electrician can 
reach his mental hands even to the ocean 
deeps.— Eps. ] 

The readers of the Ledger doubtless ob- 
served in the cable despatches of yesterday 
a notice that the cable laid in 1865 “ had 
failed” at twenty minutes past twelve o’clock 
on the day before; and that an electrician 
would leave London in the evening to “ lo- 
cate the fault.” They of course understood 
that it was the mission of the gentleman 
mentioned to go to the shore end of the cable 
on the coast of Ireland, to ascertain at what 
point of the two thousand miles of cable 
buried under the sea the cable had been in- 
jured or broken. And we have no doubt 
some of them have wondered how it was pos- 
sible for the Electrician to know, or to learn 
where the fault or the break could be, con- 
sidering that some portions of the wire were 
thousands of miles distant from his point of 
observation, and a great deal of it buried 
deep from human sight two miles beneath 
the surface of the sea. Yet every part of 
that long distance, and every fathom of that 
vast abyss of water, are within the reach of 
the electrician’s instrumental hands, and with- 
in the ken of his scientific eye. It is quite 
practicable for him to “ locate the fault” or 
the break within a half mile of its actual po- 
sition, no matter where it be. 

Although these far-reaching powers are 
among the great marvels of modern science, 
the means and the principles through which 
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they are exercised are among the simplest 
things when seen and understood. A tele- 
graphic wire will transmit an electro-mag- 
netic wave or “ current”’ in proportion to the 
square of its diameter. The resistance to the 
transmission of the wave diminishes in pro- 
portion as the square of the diameter is in- 
creased. This is one law for the electrician. 
The second is that the resistance to the trans- 
mission of the wave increases in direct pro- 
portion to the length of the wire or cable 
over which it issent. These two laws furnish 
the basis for the electrician’s observations, 
calculations and results. He knows, to start 
with, the precise amount of resistance that a 
mile of the cable will oppose to the trans- 
mission of a given quantity of electro-motive 
force. He has delicate and wonderful in- 
struments made by expert mechanics, that 
enable him to measure this with accuracy 
fur half a mile or for ten thousand miles. 
Having thie knowledge and these measuring 
instruments, and having control of the quan- 
tity of electricity he is putting on the wire, 
he is able to calculate to a nicety how many 
miles of the cable it is transmitted over be- 
fore it encounters a greater resistance than 
that which is due to the length and diameter 
of the cable itself. At,or near the end of 
that number of miles of cable, though it be 
a thousand miles from land, and two miles 


under the surface of the sea, the “ fault” or 
break “the electrician is in search of will be 
found;* 

Our readers should understand that we are 


not stating any mere hypothesis. This real 
wonder and seeming impossibility has been 
accomplished again and again. The»princi- 
ples through which it is accomplished are the 
discovery of one of those quiet, studious-‘men, 
who plod about in their Jaboratories* and 
workshops, and who are supposed by many 
people to be wasting their lives about things 
of little practical use, but whose works, to- 
gether with those of the skilled mechanics 
who co-operate with them, really move the 
world along. This particular student of the 
laws of nature is Professor Ohm, of Nurem- 
burg, Germany, one of several men whose 
labors, like those of Oersted and our Ameri- 
can Professor Henry, have made the Magne- 
tic Telegraph a possibility. The delicate and 
wonderful instruments by which those priv- 
ciples are applied, and which enable the 
electrician to extend his reach a thousand 
miles out to sea, and to the bottom of the 
ocean abyss, have been at work in one of the 
modest workshops in this city for several 
years. They are the tools of a Philadelphia 
workman who now leads the world in the 
manufacture of ope important adjunct in 
telegraphy—a nearly perfect “ insulator.” 
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The simple device for working the ocean ca- 
ble is there also. 

This matter has been mentioned at some 
length for tne benefit of the boys and girls 
in our public schools, who will see what grand 
and useful results are accomplished by the 
application of the simplest principles of sci- 
ence, and that they may also understand that 
they need but rarely to go beyond their own 
city to find whatever they may wish to know 
or to understand about science applied to the 
useful purposes of life. 


A HINT ON HYACINTH CULTURE. 


“A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man gives the following account of an exper- 
iment, which the English Garden commends 
as worthy of a trial. 

I procured a large, coarse sponge, such as 
coachmen use in washing carriages, and made 
a number of incisions about 3 inches deep 
and 2 long, with a sharp knife, in the top, 
and inserted th bulbs in the openings, which, 
in consequence of the elastic nature of the 
sponge, closed over them, permitting only 
the points to appear above the surface. They 
were arranged in two concentric circles 
around a fine large fellow in the centre, num- 
bering fifteen in all. I then placed the whole 
thing in the top of a large vase capable of 
holding two gallons, and filled the vase by 
pouring water through the sponge, until about 
one-half the sponge was below the surface of 
the water, and the other part above. The water 
was slightly warmed so as to produce a bottom 
heat, so very necessary in striking cuttings 
and otherwise forcing vegetation; and be- 
ing kept in a warm room, it was not allowed 
to become cold. In two or three days the 
bulbs began to shoot their bright green spires 
upward, giving promise of success, and in 
two or three weeks they were five or six in- 
ches high. About this time, in order to hide 
the uusightly appearance of the sponge, I 
scattered a few thimblefuls of rape-seed over 
the surface, between the bulbs, which sprang 
up almost immediately, and covered it en- 
tirely with a fine moss-like mantle, adding 
greatly to the beauty of the experiment. 

Desiring to extend the knowledge and use- 
fulness of the discovery and the enjoyment 
of its beauty, I now had it taken to my store 
in town, where it soon became an object of 
interest to great numbers of Jadies, who 
watched its progress almost daily, until the 
bright flowers, more radiant than “Solomon 
in all his glory,” unfolded their shining pe- 
tals, filling the air with fragrance, and aston- 
ishing every one with their unusually large 
size and perfect form. Tae experiment was 
pronounced a complete success.— Boston Jour-- 
nal of Chemistry.” 
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HABITS OF LITERARY MEN. 


Calvin commenced his studies at five or six 
in the morning, reading and writing in bed 
for hours together. If business required him 
to go out, he would rise and dress; but on 
his return, again went to bed. As he ad- 
vanced in years he wrote little with his own 
hand, but dictated to secretaries, rarely hav- 
ing to make any corrections. Sometimes his 
faculty of composition would fail; then he 
would quit his bed, attend to his outdoor du- 
ties for days, weeks, and even months togeth- 
er, and not think of writing until he felt the 
= had returned. Then he would go to 

ed and resume his labors. The great Car- 
dinal Richelieu, who was a dramatist as well 

, as Prime Minister of France, usually went 
to bed at eleven, slept three hours, would 
rise and write till eight in the morning, now 
and then amusing himself by playing with 
his cats, of which he was very fond. Buffon, 
the naturalist, rose early and worked perpet- 
ually. His great “ Studies of Nature” cost 
him five years of labor, and he recopied it 
eighteen times before he sent it to the printers, 
He composed in a singular manner, writing 
on large-sized paper, on which, as in a ledger, 
five distinct columns were ruled. In the first 
column he wrote down the first thought ; in 
the second he corrected, enlarged, and pruned 
it, and so on until he had reached the fifth 
column, in which he finally wrote the result 
of his labor. But, even after this, he would 
recompose a sentence twenty times; and once 
devoted fourteen hours to finding the 
proper word with which to round off a 
period. Cuvier, who raised comparative 
anatomy to a science, never had occa- 
sion to copy his manuscript. He com- 
posed very rapidly, the proper words falling 
into the proper an and everything being 
arranged in his mind in a very orderly man- 
ner. Bossuet, the French divine, who left 
fifty volumes of his own manuscripts, rose at 
four, wrapped himself up in a loose dress of 
bear skin, and wrote until, from sheer fatigue, 
his hand refused to hold the pen. Then he 
would return to bed, take the sleep of ex- 
. haustion, and, on waking, go through the 
same process again. 


























GUARD THY TONGUE. 


t 

3 For all the disorders of the tongue, the 
f remedy must begin at the heart. Purge the 
O fountain, and then the streams will be clean. 
e Keep thy heart, and then it will be easy to 
n keep thy tongue. 

It is a great help in the quality of speech 
to abate in the quantity ; not tospeak rashly, 
but to ponder what we are going to say. 
“Set a watch before the doors of thy lips.” 
"W- (Psa. cxli. 3.) He bids us not build up like 
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a stone wall, that nothing may go in or come 
out, but he speaks of a door, which may be 
sometimes open, ofttimes shut, but withal to 
have a watch standing before it continually. 
A Christian must labor to have his speech as 
contracted as can be in the things of this 
earth ; and even in divine things our words 
should be few and wary. In speaking of the 
greatest things, it is a great point of wisdom 
not to speak much. 
makes it a great character of a Christian’s 
perfection: “ If any man offend not in word, 
the same is a perfect man.” 
that man? Seeing 
and most of all ourselves, so far from this, 
it cannot choose but work this, to stir up ar- 
dent desires in us to be removed to that 
blessed society where there shall never be a 
word amiss, nor a word too much.—Leighton. 


The Apostle James 


But where is 
we find men generally, 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 
THIRD MONTH. 

















1872. 1873. 
Rain during some portion of} —— j — 
the 24 hours .....c0.see000-| 4 days.| 6 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day... 2 “ | 2 & 
Snow, including very slight) 

PAB ccs. ccnn cc Dy tcscccdécsecesses , ee Ph Sra 
Cloudy, without storms....... Boh Gane ya 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 12 “ 15. 

Oke bate 31 “ 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS,| — — 
ETC. | 1872. 1873. 


Mean temperature of Third| 
mo., per Penna. Hospital...|/34.24 
Highest point attaived during! 





| 
— —— 


deg. \38.35 deg. 





WORE, wveccvescccishedsd ececetes 62.00 “ 162.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do..| 6.00 “% | 800 « 
Rain during the month, do...| 3.37 in. | 2.24 in. 
Deatus during the montb, 

being for 5 current weeks 
CRON YORE. 20000. cesccccsaseccesse: 2,250 1,678 


Average of the mean temperature o! 
3d month for the past 84 years........|/39.13 





Highest mean of temperature duriog 

that entire period, 1871.......... sssse|48.70 © 
Lowest mean of temperature during tha} 

entire period, 1843 ....ccccccccccocsecesesses 30.00 « 

COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1872, 1873. 

First mooth, 1.26 inch 6.04 inch 
Second month . L18 5.66 % 
Third month 3.37 “ 2.24 “ 
Totals for the first three months 

of each year, 5.81 13.88 “* 


It will be seen from the above exhibit that the 
month just closed compares very favorably (so far as 
any excess of cold that has existed) with the year 
1872, or even with the average for the long period of 
eighty-four years, there being only about three- 
quarters of a degree difference. The extremes of 
temperature are nearly identical, and the decrease in 
the deaths very gratifying. 

The coldest day of the month the present year 
was the fourth, the mercury rangiog from three to. 
five degrees above zero, according to location. 
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The storm of the 29th and 30th of the month was 
very severe here, and it appears extended overa very 
wide area, doing immense damage. While with us 
the destruction was comparatively trifling, in New 
York, Brooklyn and Baltimore heavy losses occurred. 
To the latter place it was accompanied with thunder 
and lightning. New Jersey also suffered severely. 

Our “ clippings” continue to furnish accounts of 
intense cold, heavy snows and consequent suffer- 
ing. 

As late as the 25th of the month, a dispatch from 
Kingston, N. Y., reported the following: The cold 
weather of the past two days has strengthened the 
ice in the Hudson river at that point, and teams 
with heavy loads are again crossing. 

On the same night we learned that the severest 
snow storm of the season was raging at Chicago 
and St. Louis. The storm began at Chicago on 
Monday evening, and eight inches of snow had fal- 
len, causing a partial suspension of the street rail- 
way travel. Travel was interrupted on the Michi- 
gan Central, Illinois Central and other railroads. 

At Bloomirgton, Md., the night of the 27th was 
reported by a gentleman as the coldest night he had 
ever experienced in that county. Ina walk of half 
a mile he states, “I found that three fingers of my 
left hand were frozen, and it took nearly an hour 
rubbing them with snow before I could recover the 
use of them. A watchman on the railroad was 
frozen to death. The snow is still six inches deep 
here.” 

The entire winter in New Hampshire was very 
severe. At Conway, the quantity of snow is said 
to have been not less than ene hundred and forty- 
four ioches, almost unprecedented. 

Reports of this character from almost every sec- 
tion of eur widely extended country give unmis- 
takable evidence that whatever may have been our 
experience in this immediate vicinity, a very severe 
winter bas been passed through. 

And yet, we are informed that at St. Paul. a large 
amount of “seeding” had been done before the 
24th, and that in some counties the farmers had 
commenced sowing as early as the 11th, fully two 
weeks earlier,than last year. 

Philada. 4th mo. 5th, 1873. 


——— 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will 
meet in the east school-room, Race Street meeting- 


bouse, first floor, on Sixth-day afternoon, Fourth 
moath 18th, at 4 o'clock. 





J. M. Exuas. 


Wu. Ever, Clerk. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Anaual meeting of ‘‘ The Association of Friends, 
for the promotion of First-day Schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” will be held 
at West Chester meeting-house, on Seventh-day 
next, Fourth month 19th,. at 10 o’clock. A general 
invitation is extended. 

Jos. M. Trumay, Jr., 
Emma WorrkLt, i Clerks. 

The Executive Committee will meet at same place 
on Sixth-day evening, at 74 o’clock and on Seventh- 
day morning at 8 o’clock. A full attendance very 
desirable. Anna P. Woutasren, Clerk. 


—_—--——_- ~onm 


ITEMS. 
"= FLOWERS IN THE TRACK oF War.—There is some- 
thing eingular and quite romantic to those sober 
folks, the botanists, in the fact that the track of the 
Prassian armies in France, their camping grounds, 





the siege lines and bivouacs are marked with flow- 
ers, not the familiar flowers of France, but of the 
Fatherland. Even around Paris is this phenomenon 
apparent. Hundreds of flowers, unknown hitherto 
to the soil, but dear to the German heart, so that 
the Prussian army, formerly tracked by bloody fields, 
wrecked ambulances, and all the horror and confu- 
sion of war, can now be followed by the stranger 
flower bloomiog in the lanes and fields and the 
borders of the vineyards.— Delaware County Repub- 
lican. 


Tue “Bible Society Record” states that of the 
seven million women in Spain, not ten per cent. 
can read, and not five per cent. can write ; and the 
proportion is little better among the men. 


Tue Japanese display great wisdom in recogniz- 
ing the importance of “educating the mothers.” 
In this respect Japan has ever been in advance of 
other Oriental nations. Her females have been eda- 
cated. The policy of the government now is to af- 
ford them all the advantages which the other sex 
enjoy, and by foreign travel, and the establishment 
of female schools to qualify them for the future, 
which the leaders of this extraordinary people so 
evidently think awaits their nation. 


Scnoot Teacuine as aN Art.—The College of 
Preceptors, in London, has recently appointed a 
Professor of the ‘‘ Science and Art of Education,” 
who will commence his “Training Course of Lec- 
tures and Lessons for Teachers’’ with a class of 
seventy members, of whom sixty-five are women. 
In 1863 Professor Pillans asked the British Govern- 
ment to add $25,000 to the same sum, which he of- 
fered to give himself to found a Professorship of the 
Science and Art of Education. Hon. Robert Low, 
at that time Vice-President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, to whom the application was made, abruptly 
dismissed Prof. Pillans, with the remark thut “ there 
was no such subject.” From the recent establish- 
ment of this Professorsbip it would seem that other 
people are of opinion that there really is something 
to learn about teaching. 


Primitive Man.—At the recent meeting of the 
new French Association, a very interesting paper 
was read by M. Bocca on the “ Condition and Civil- 
ization of the Troglodytes of the Eyzies,” the race 
whose remains were lately discovered on the banks 
of the Veziere, in the department of the Dordogne. 
These contemporaries of the mammoth lived chiefly 
by bunting and fishing; they kaew how to produce 
and employ fire; and made their clothing of the 
skins of animals, sewing the parts together by means 
of needles and awls of bone. In certain districts 
the troglodytes bad arms which showed a certain 
amount of progress, axes of worked fliat, and har- 
poons made of wood and bone, but no indications of 
any kind of pottery have been found ; in the caverns 
have been discovered bones with oraaments 
scratched, and, in some cases, carved upon them. 
Among the latter objects are borns of the reindeer 
pierced with holes, which are conjectured to have 
been sceptres or batons of the chiefs. The hollow 
bones and skulls of animals found in the same caves 
are all broken, which seems to prove that these 
early races were fond of brains and marrow. The 
skulls of these troglodytes present certain indica- 
tions of ferocity, but they are not like those of the 
ape, the brain case exhibiting a certain amount of 
superior development. The inference from all these 
facts is, that these men were savages, but in a state 
of partial civilization, having at their disposal 
abundant food and consequently leisure, applying 
themselves to the arts, and already exhibiting the 
perfectibility of the race.—Galazy. 
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THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD, 


A:‘RECORD OF 


Facts, Narrating the Hardsbips, Hair-breadth 
Escapes and Death Struggles of the 
Slaves in their Efforts for 
Freedom. 





From Gen. O. O. Howard: 

You could not prepare « work that would afford 
more instruction and interest 1 me than a detailed 
history of the operations of the ‘so-called:  Under- 
grogod Railroad.” Jam delighied at the examina- 
tion Ihave been permitted to give the proof, and 
thiok thousands will rise up to call you blessed for 
your faithful record of our ‘ legalized crime.” 








BY WILLIAM STILL, 


For many years connected with the Anti-Slavery 
Office in Philadelphia, and Chairmau of the Acting 
Vigilant Committee of the Philadelphia Branch of 
the Undergroupd Railroad. Illustrated with 70 fine 
Engravings by Bensell, Schell and others, and Por- 
traits from Photographs from Life. 

From agreat number of cordial letters commend- 
ing The Underground Railroad, the Author selects 
a few brief extracts only from eminent friends of 
Freedom who have examined the work. 


From Wm. Lloyd Garrisén. 

[have examined it with a deep and thrilling in- 
terest. It is a most important portion of Anti- 
Slavery history. Its reliableness, moreover, cannot 


be called into question. It is.a book for every house- 
bold. 





From 8S. P. Chase, Chief Justice of U. 8. Supreme 
Court. 

No one probably has had equal opportunities with 
yourself of listening to the narratives of fugitive 
slaves. No one will repeat them more trathfally, 
and no stories can be more fraught with interest 
than theirs. 





from J. M. McKim. 

A book s0,unique io kind, so startling in interest, 
and so trustworthy in its statements, cannot fail to 
command a large reading now, and in generations 
yet to come. 





From Hon. Henry Wilson, Vice President. 

You have done a good work. This story of the 
heroic conduct of fugitives of oppression, and of 
the devotion of their friends, will be read with deep 
interest, especially by the old friends of the slave 
in the stern struggle through which we have passed. 
I hope your labors will be rewarded by a grateful 
public. 





From Hon, Charles Sumner. 

The Underground Railroad has performed its part, 
but it must always be remembered gratefully, as one 
of the peculiar institutions of our country. I can- 
not think of it without a throbbing heart. 

You do well to commemorate those associated 
with it by service or by benefit—the saviours and 
the saved. 





From Horace Greeley. 
For most of the years | have lived, the escape of 
fugitives from slavery, and: their efforts to baffle the 
human and other bloodhounds who tracked them, 
formed the romance of American History. That 
romance is now ended, and our grandchildren will 
hardly believe its leading incidents except on érre- 
sistible testimony. Irejoice that you are collecting 
aod presenting that testimony, and heartily wish you 
& great succsss. 
From John G. Whittier : 

The book is more interesting than any romance, It 
will be of permanent value to the historian of the 
country, during the anti-slavery struggle. 

1 cheerfully commend it-to the public favor. 



















From Hon. Henry C. Carey: 


Mr. Still’s work appears to me to be one of great 


interest, and I most heartily unite in recommending it to 
the public attention, 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Bound in Fine English Cloth, extra gilt.......... $4.50 
= Paneled Style, full gilt............ ssseee 5.00 

a Sheep, Library Style............... +. .. 5,60 
Half Turkey Morocco ........... .....+0 6.50 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
LIBERAL TERMS OFFERED. 


WILLIAM STILL, Author and Publisher. 
No. 244 s. 12th St., Philada. 


/-_ - POR RENT. 


A country residence, furnished or otherwise, with 


eight large rooms, wide ball, two large piazzas, and 


five acres of lawn, with fountain and hydrant of ex- 


cellent spring water, wilk-house, garden, orchard, 


stabling, &c., situated at Deer Creek, Harford Co., 
Md., ten miles from Hx«vre de Grace, and one mile 
from Glenville, from which place a stage runs daily 
to and from Havre de Grace. 

For terms, address M.H. H., Glenville, Harford 
Co., Md., or T. J. HUSBAND, No. 296 S. Third St., 
Philada. 

3t. 

FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between I4th and 15th Streets, 

New Yor. 

SPECIAL NOTICE 


Just received a large stock of plain silks, ribbons 


and plain goods. Milliners and the general trade 


supplied at a very low figure. Orders promptly at- 
tended to at 


H. HAUSERS, 
ly 140 Third Av., N. Y. City. 





KEYSTONE BANK, 


Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at Oue Week’s Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults. 
Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults. 
L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 
JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 


“ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, Spevial atten. 
tion given to copying old pictures. 
A. K. PARRY, 
612 Sprine Gagpew Srreer, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarus, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds, also Book Muslin for Friend’s 
Cape and Handkerchiefs. 
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Always Fresh and Reliable. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 25 Free-blooming choice varie- 
ties, with directions how to cultivate for one dollar 
free by mail. 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
stock a family kitchen garden, for two dollars, free 


25 desirable varities to 


by mail. 
PLANTS. 50 Choice bedding plants, including 
Roses for $5. Send astamp for Dreer’s Garden Cal- 


ender, beautifully illustrated with practical direc- 
tions for the cultivation of the above, with price-list 
of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Vahlias, and every 
Garden requisite. Clergyman and Religious Institu- 
tions liberally dealt with. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


JOHN: BEL a 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
(Successor to the late Wm. Bell.) 


FIRE, LIFE, REAL ESTATE AND oennrale 
AGENCY. 


Money loaned on First Mortgage and other beet 
class of securities. 


Orricr :—S. E. Corner MAIN ind FIFTH Streets, 
Richmond, Indiana. 





_ NOTICE TO TEB PUBLIC. 


. WM. INGRAM has opened a New Ten tie, at 
. 1302 J+ffersow Street. This is a Branch Store of bis 
Tea Warehouse, 112.8. Second Sireet, below Chest- 
wf out. The Public in the Northwest part of the City 
> will firid a choice selection of Fresh New Crop Teas 
of the latest importation, at redueed prices, just 'ry 
them and be convinced. Corrzes—Rio, Maracaibo, 
British Plantation, Java, Laguayra, all Fresh Roast- 
ed. Remember 1302 Jeffe'son Mt. , when you want 
Choice Green and Black Teas. J:paa Teas of the 
: ‘finest quality, at Reduced Prics fur Cash. Also, at 
7 1128 S+cond Street. 


WM INGRAY, Tea Dealer. 
‘Tea mo. 28th. 


ps 


8. P. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
' PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
North 16th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 


REBECCA ELKINTON, 
BONNET MAKER, 
> F No. 444 NORTH FOURTH STREBT, 
r PHILADELPHIA. 
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| Late Cutter and Foreman of Cras © 


—— - 


SLIBBA FOGG, . 


mae ne mona rooe, lh) 
HANOOOK, KING & FOGG, = 

No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ; 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, ; 


AND MANUPACTURERS OF THE 4 

Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 7 

Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, An 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &o. 

RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPBIA. ‘ 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. Ft 


SAMUEL R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No 924 Cherry Bt. 
_33-6m 


—_——__ 


“GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


coessor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on band a full assortment of all de- 

sirable Shades and Styles of Gots suitable for 

Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- em 

ee terms. H 
CH Plain Coats a Specialty, , / 


“SAMUEL W. LEINAU, , & 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, i 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
Below Chestnat, Philadelpbia. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
TAILOR, 


ly 


Jackson. de- 
ceased, has removed to 104.N. 6th Sr. above Arch, 
; where he will be pleased to see his friends and 
' patrons of the old establishment. 


L.&R.L. TYSON , 

No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREBT. 3} 

Staple trimmings, hosiery, gloves, etc. Friends’ 

book-muslin handkerchiefs and cap materials. 
Friend's caps made to order. 3m. 


ae —— 
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PLAIN BONNETS. 
MARY E WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St, 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made: 


{ pyr see by a Friend, a situat‘on as house- 


keeper, or one in which sbe could mak ® ber- 
self useful. Address P., 


143 Schoo! Street, German- 
town, Phila. 


at 





ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON. 


Friends’ Bonnets on band anid made to order. 


420 NOBLE STREET; PHILA. A 


